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By its derivation the word “exceptional” means something 
taken out or left out. The exceptional child is one who is taken 
out of his group by adult intervention or left out of it by his 
compeers. Whether the child’s exceptionality is on the plus or 
the minus side—that is, whether superior or mentally deficient, 
physically handicapped or a behavior problem, he is, for some 
reason, excluded from his rightful place in the social group. 
Society tolerates a wide range of differences in behavior but the 
child designated as exceptoinal has gone beyond the limits of 
acceptable variation and has been diagnosed by the community 
as needing special care and treatment. 

Because I know them best, I shall talk about those whose 
exceptionality is on the minus side. 

Cyril Burt, the British psychologist says, “At bottom, the 
chief practical criterion (of exceptionality) is evidently mal- 
adjustment to the social environment, whatever it may be. * * * 
Social inefficiency may be due either to intellectual limitations 
or to moral and temperamental peculiarities.” 

Throughout modern literature on exceptional children we 
find emphasis on social inadequacy as the chief diagnostic mea- 
sure. From the standpoint of treatment, our primary approach, 
then, should be to the improvement of social proficiency. Such 
& program of training requires a highly individualized plan be- 
cause of the varying demands of the child’s home and com- 
munity. The material and methods must be more elastic than 
those employed in regular school work. Oftentimes progress is 
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slow and we complain as Prospero did, “Upon his nature, nurture 
will never stick.” However, if we agree with Dr. Edgar Doll 
that “no behavior is important except as it is socially signif. 
cant,” we shall continue to make individual plans for individya) 
children. It is particularly essential that training for social 
efficiency should begin early and that we make long range plans, 
For the special child whose learning is slow, lost time is serious, 
Early recognition of exceptionality is important for favorable 
results in treatment. We must be wary of the pronouncement 
“He’ll outgrow it.” Perhaps he will. It is one of the comfort- 
ing things about children that they do survive and outgrow 
many of the errors of their teachers. But it is wiser to plan 
for the social equipment which will mean acceptability. 


Doctor Doll has based his Social Mateurity Scale “on a pro- 
gression of behavioral performances each of which reflects per- 
sonal independence and social responsibility.” The items of the 
Scale represent progressive maturity in self-help, self-direction, 
locomotion, occupation, communication and social relations. 
These items were chosen after careful study and experimentation 
and may well serve as the pegs on which to hang my discussion 
of social training for the exceptional child at home and at 
school. 

Since locomotion is one of the first necessities for personal 
independence, let me begin at that point. As soon as a child 
walks, his world widens. It is not merely a matter of linear 
distance, but of increased opportunity for experience. At our 
school for the past three years, we have had a little boy whose 
case illustrates this. When Jimmy came to us he was three 
years old. He could walk about ten steps. His gait was stag- 
gering and uncertain. He used only a few words. He managed 
to go after toys by sliding along the floor, using his right arm © 
as a pusher. He did not play with other children, and his rela- 
tions with adults were marked by temper tantrums. With daily 
lessons from a muscle re-training teacher, in about six months 
Jimmy was walking with little of the head rolling and arm wav- 
ing which had characterized his first efforts. In a year he was 
walking normally although his gait was slow. In the mean- 
time, along with this improvement in walking, had come in- 
creased use of speech, happier contacts with other children and 
diminished tension in his relations with adults. These changes 
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were not, of course, all due to the acquisition of skill in walking, 
put, this was a foundation stone for the development of social 
efficiency. From walking, Jimmy went on to running—at first 
at a slow, shuffling pace, later, well enough to take part in run- 
ning games. He learned to ride a tricycle, use the swings and 
go down the slide without help. Perhaps you will feel that these 
skills are not the proof of increasing social competency because 
many of them do not have a place in later adult requirements. 
If there is one lesson of modern philosophy which we at The 
Woods Schools have learned, it is that training should be direct- 
ed toward “reasonable satisfactions in the business of living 
here and now.” We prepare a child for adult life by training 
him in skills as he becomes ready for them and needs them. 
Walking is necessary to going about the neighborhood alone, 
going to school unattended, and finally to traveling. 


From training for the fundamental skill of walking, we pass 
to our whole program of physical education. Roller skating, 
bicycle riding, climbing the jungle gym, using the see-saws— 
these are the skills which can be acquired and enjoyed even be- 
fore the child is ready for group play. Swimming, dancing, ten- 
nis, pingpong, badminton—in some groups these are the points 
at which he touches the recreational life of his family and 
gains some measure of efficiency in social relations—an out- 
growth of his motor development. 


Language is so fundamental to all satisfactory social inter- 
course that it must be a major concern. Again to illustrate 
from my own experience: Seven year old Susan came to us prac- 
tically a non-speaking child. Her speech consisted of three 
words—“Mummy, Daddy, Susy.” Susan roamed aimlessly on the 
playground and in the schoolroom, occupying herself with fin- 
gering some toy, lingering in a puzzled fashion at the edge of a 
group unable either to understand or to express her bewilder- 
ment. We started by drilling Susy in the use of tongue, lips, 
cheeks and jaw. Susy stared in fascination as she watched her 
face reflected in the mirror and heard the variety of sounds 
which came from her mouth. Little by little she added to her 
vocabulary. A new pair of shoes brought pleasure because she 
could now say “See, new shoes.” For weeks after the shoes were 
no longer new, Susy would point to them and say “See, new 
shoes.” Step by step through words, to phrases, to short sen- 
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tences, she has progressed to better use and understanding lap. 
guage. But how complicated this business of communication jg 
can be seen through a recent experience, even after three years 
of training. One day a teacher said to Susan, “Get your snoyw. 
suit out of the living room and hang it up in the closet.” Sey. 
eral minutes later upon looking for the child, she found her 
hunting her suit in the coat closet. Such complex directions 
had been too much for Susan. Her comprehension had lasted 
only through the first three words, “Get your snowsuit.” 


As with walking, so with language—beyond it extend a 
group of related activities which are a part of progress in social 
maturity. Reading such things as signs, funny papers, head- 
lines, simple directions, shopping lists, are a part of personal 
independence. The ability to sit quietly, occupied with books, 
papers or magazines fits an exceptional child more acceptably 
into the home circle. 


May I emphasize this point that school subjects taught to 
exceptional children cannot be presented only academically, but 
must be given for their value in the business of living. Life 
is too short and learning is too slow to devote time to what does 
not contribute to the practical needs of the individual child. 


To get back to our points of discussion—let us consider the 
items classified as self-help. Once beyond the pre-school period, 
the child must be able to care for himself in eating situations. 
He must distinguish between what is edible and what is not, he 
must masticate his food, and manage his eating equipment. May 
I illustrate again from our experience—a few years ago we had 
a boy of seven, intellectually normal but so exceptional in his 
eating habits that he needed special training. He dominated the 
home situation by his food reactions. He had not progressed 
beyond the infantile stage of eating strained or soft foods, which 
slid down without chewing. In order to get food into him, some 
member of the family fed him. Time at the table lasted from 
114 to 2 hours. In fact there was not much of the day left when 
the arduous business of three meals was concluded. I need not 
go through the routine of re-training, other than to say that his 
intelligence soon made it clear to him that he must find a new 
way to dominate his environment. The sauce of appetite did 
the rest—except in one particular—John had actually to be 
taught to chew. The muscle re-training teacher gave him exer- 
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cises which involved the use of jaws, teeth and tongue, and the 
exercise period was rewarded by the careful mastication of a 
hard sugar cookie. 

Dressing is part of necessary independence for children out- 
growing infancy. Here the social status of the family plays an 
important role. The exceptional child in a large family learns 
to dress himself because he has to. In a family where the mother 
has more leisure, or where there are nurses, the child often has 
less opportunity to learn. It is easier and faster to do things 
for him than to teach him. In our nursery school group of ex- 
ceptional children, we spend classroom time on learning to wash 
hands and faces, to tie shoes, to button, to put on and take off 
snowsuits and overshoes. 

Training in toilet habits is essential to social acceptance in 
the group. At first the child’s needs are anticipated but always 
he is encouraged to self-help as early as possible. 

Our work in training the exceptional child in self-help is 
not finished when we have taught him to eat, to dress, to wash 
and to control his elimination. He must not only know how to 
eat. When he is older we must teach him how to order a suit- 
able meal in a restaurant or on a train or boat. He must know 
how to manage a meal in these unfamiliar situations without be- 
ing conspicuous. 

Dressing is not only putting on clothes so that they are 
not inside out or wrong side before but includes selection of the 
proper clothes for the occasion, care of the skin and hair for the 
girl, shaving for the boy, bathing habits appropriate to the 
group. Our older girls have a course in personal appearance 
where they learn how to care for their skin and hair, to mani- 
cure their nails, use suitable make-up, and consider style and 
color of clothing. We work over their posture and gait. They 
even turn a critical eye on the staff and insist that teachers 
should practice what they preach. Our boys have a Gentlemen’s 
Club where matters of personal appearance, manners and social 
duties of gentlemen are discussed. 

And now we come to what Dr. Doll calls “self-direction.” 
A part of self-direction is the management of one’s own money. 
In this field, even among so-called normal people adequate self- 
direction is so rare that it might almost be called exceptional! 
However, from practical experience, most of us learn enough 
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to keep out of the poorhouse or the jail. In teaching the excep. 
tional child to deal with money satisfactorily we must know 
enough about his social and economic situation to ascertain the 
information which will serve his needs. 


A newsboy, for instance, must know about change making 
and must literally count the pennies; but in contrast, Alice made 
her debut a year or two ago and does not need to count pennies 
nor to go to the grocery store. But she does go to restaurants, 
she does buy cocktails for her friends, she does have to tip 
porters, taxi drivers. She was never able to add or subtract 
rapidly. So it was necessary to teach her that a five dollar bill 
would cover a three dollar restaurant check. One must have 
faith that the waiter would be honest about change. Tipping 
on a percentage basis would be impossible, for Alice could not 
begin to understand the concept of percentage. Painstakingly, 
she learned by rote a scale of tips for various services. 


The child with somewhat better discrimination and reason- 
ing ability, may learn to buy his own clothing. At first, per- 
haps, nothing but small things such as ties, cosmetics, later 
with careful training he can select his clothing with interest in 
color, material, style, and general suitability. Rarely will the 
exceptional child on the minus side have any real idea of value 
or durability. Here again, the economic status of his family will 
largely govern the amount of self-direction which he is permit- 
ted to employ. 


Dr. Doll in the Social Maturity Scale lists under self-direc- 
tion the provident use of money and providing for the future. 
He describes the first as follows: “Lives within income, meets 
personal obligations promptly, avoids waste and extravagance, 
within a standard of living prudently related to income, re- 
sources, and obligations.” The second he describes “retains 
economic independence (allowance being made for emergencies 
outside of control). Anticipates future needs or advantages 
by setting aside a significant part of income or resources in sav- 
ings, insurance, investments, etc. Defers immediate satisfac- 
tion for remote benefits.” These items he assigns to the twenty 
to twenty-five year old level. Few exceptional children are ever 
able to meet these conditions without assistance from someone 
else. In the lower economic group we are constantly aware of 
the lack of prudence that certain individuals show, and their 
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need for help from Social Service agencies. At the higher eco- 
nomic levels such children are, as a rule, provided for through 
trust funds or guardianships. 

Not long ago I watched an eighteen-year old girl signing 
an agreement concerning a $200,000 trust fund, the basis of 
which was undoubtedly beyond her understanding. She has, 
however, sufficient social efficiency to sign her name and to 
make use of a regular monthly allowance with a reasonable 
degree of success. 

My last categories for discussion are occupation and sociali- 
gation. Socilization might be more simply explained as personal 
relationship between the exceptional child and the various in- 
dividuals in his environment. His earliest training must include 
special direction in group activities. As I have said, the excep- 
tional child is often left out of the plans of the group. Asa 
result, he may either withdraw into his own small world, or 
may develop any number of aggressive behavior patterns which 
bring him attention. A boy of fourteen, whose father is the 
mayor of a small city, was unable to keep up with his social 
group. He developed an unbearable boastfulness. We could 
not mention a motor car, a house, a piece of furniture, or a toy 
of which he did not have a better one. If we had accepted all 
of Alfred’s stories, we would have believed that he lived in a 
mansion surrounded by servants, and pampered by parents who 
gratified his every wish. His reaction was the same in any com- 
petitive game. He talked a good game of baseball, football and 
tennis. When confronted by his actual inadequacies in these 
games, he started on a new series of boasts about other games 
which were not being played at that moment. The treatment of 
this boy’s behavior problem consisted in finding one thing in 
which he could have genuine success, and turning all his efforts 
toward improvement in this direction. He is still boastful, but 
there is less aggressiveness. He is even willing to laugh with the 
rest when his exaggerations are exposed. 

A carefully planned program of recreation and athletics 
helps the exceptional child to take his place in his social group 
with less conspicuousness. If he cannot play tennis, he may be 
able to ride horseback. If he cannot play baseball, he may get 
pleasure from volley ball. Almost invariably such children can 
learn to ride a bicycle, to skate, or to swim. At the present 
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time, all of these activities are not only engaged in during 
childhood but are carried on by adults as well. 

Dramatics help to give boys and girls in this group added 
poise and a feeling of release which they may not get in any 
other way. There seems to be something about playing a part 
which helps a child to get away from his own inferiority and 
inadequacies in other situations. 

Music for the exceptional child is a fine point of contact 
with normal groups. One psychiatrist of my acquaintance has 
always said that he considers it almost diagnostic of mental de- 
ficiency to hear a parent say “My child is better in music than 
anything else. We think he may have real talent.” Actually, 
of course, the limitations which handicap the exceptional child 
in other fields will handicap his progress in music as well. But 
if he learns to play the piano, to sing, or to play some instru- 
ment in the band, he has found a real addition to his social effi- 
ciency. In music appreciation, he can develop some discrimina- 
tion about the quality of music, he can learn to be a good lis- 
tener and to behave himself at concerts and recitals. Even for 
the child whose parents cannot afford to give him music lessons 
or to buy him seats for the concerts there is much available in 
free musical instruction and radio. 

Various kinds of handwork provide an entering wedge into 
socialized activity. This kind of occupation has been called di- 
versional occupation. It saves the child from apathy and lack 
of interest, or helps to control his restless over-activity if that 
is his mode of response. In accomplishing either one of these 
ends it serves to make him a more acceptable member in any 
group, and therefore, more efficient socially. 

Marietta Johnson says it is easier to follow a person than 
a principle. This undoubtedly is the situation for the retarded 
child or the behavior problem. The abstractions involved in 
understanding a principle, and the consecutive reasoning nec- 
essary to apply it, are beyond most of these handicapped indi- 
viduals. A person, within the family group or the community, 
is the leader upon whom the child models his behavior. In our 
school we are always vividly aware of the fact that it is not 
only the training of our teachers which is important, but the 
strength of their personalities and their capacity for acting as 
an example or inspiration to the children in their care. Kind- 
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ness and consideration for others cannot be taught but rather 
are caught from the group in which the child lives, from the 
social climate about him. Before we can teach him regard for 
others we have to build up his own self-regard. 


Again, honesty in regard to property, and honesty as to 
truth telling cannot so well be taught as caught. As with nor- 
mal children, so with exceptional children, we talk about stand- 
ards of conduct. We discipline when they are not adhered to 
but in the final analysis it is probably the social climate of the 
group and the child’s desire for the acceptance and approval 
which largely govern his moral attitudes. 


The subject of gainful work for the exceptional child, with 
our present unemployment situation, is so involved that its dis- 
cussion would require a book and not one small part of an al- 
ready lengthy paper. In general, the training for a job starts 
when we begin to teach a child to carry out small tasks to cul- 
tivate good work habits, to realize that no achievement can be 
accomplished without effort. 


Training for social efficiency, whether in the field of loco- 
motion, communication, self-help, self-direction, occupation or 
socialization should be the concern of home and school alike. 
We can alter the exceptional child’s program so that it brings 
him progressive independence within the limits of his intellec- 
tual ability, but it requires imagination to adapt methods and 
situations for him. Parents sometimes feel that responsibility 
is being taken from them when the school concerns itself with 
the child’s social maturity. Actually both parents and school 
should welcome help from every source, for the exceptional 
child, more than any other, cannot be allowed just to grow up 
but must be cultivated. 
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A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT: 
WHY I AM THANKFUL 


For the beauty of the flowers, the trees and the shrubs withia 
our gates, 


For the spirit of helpfulness and happiness that surrounds 
us, 


For the inspiration from daily contact with those who have 
dedicated their lives to service, 


For the daily, friendly association with my fellow-workers, 
I’m thankful because “I Belong.” 


GRACE M. SNYDER 
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May Day Celebration for Boys 
Letchworth Village 


Helen R. Braem 


Finding activities that boys will do and ones that they like 
to do are entirely different things. While they do the one will- 
ingly, they do the other enthusiastically. 

The first May Day celebrations with our boys consisted of 
festivals centered around the coming of Spring and the crown- 
ing of the May King. The little boys made as pretty and dainty 
flowers as one would wish to see while the older boys took the 
part of jesters and entertainers at the festival. But, somehow, 
one felt that this wasn’t just what the boys would enjoy most, 
so, one year it was decided to hold a circus. 

On the ball field a huge ring was marked off, and with saw- 
dust, saved from the carpenter shop for weeks, the ring was 
covered. And thus we had our sawdust ring. Tents were 
pitched at one side of the ring; crepe paper banners were hung 
on a cord, from tree to tree, and a plot was fenced in to hold 
all the wild animals. Altogether it gave the appearance of a big 
show. The Bungling Brothers Circus had come to town. 

We began our first circus with an elephant, horse, hootus, 
bull, giraffe, and added a zebra, camel, baby blue elephant, don- 
key, bears, monkeys, gook, and ostriches the following two 
years. 

The elephants were made of flannel, while all other animals 
were made of unbleached muslin either dyed or painted. A mis- 
take was made by painting one of the animals with oil paints. 
This made it very stiff and uncomfortably hot and smelly for 
the boys who had to carry it. Tempera colors are very good 
for this purpose. Patterns were made by drawing the outline 
of the animal’s head and body on sheets of wrapping paper 
pinned together. Either stripped stockings or pieces of tubing 
of the same material of the animal pinned to the boy’s trousers 
served as leg coverings. The first animals had no frame work, 
the heads were stuffed with excelsior (later on, newspaper was 
found to be lighter and just as good). A piece of number 10 
reed served as the backbone and two boys carrying the animal 
did the trick. Our later animals had wooden frames. “How to 
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Put on an Amateur Circus” by Hacher and Eames, published by 
Dennison, Chicago, gives all details for making the frames ang 
gives excellent suggestions for stunts. 

The parade which announced the coming of the circus was 
led by the toy band playing a circus song which had been taught 
to all the children in the school. The teaching of circus songs 
beforehand was used as a means of arousing circus spirit. Every 
actor participated in the parade in full-dress costume. 

We had tight rope walking stunts with the rope flat on 
the ground. The strong man juggled black cardboard boxes 
labeled 2,000 pounds. Bareback riders mounted on hobby 
horses, and other circus stunts were used. We also used regu- 
lar drills such as “Cotton Pickers Dance,” “Chinaman Dance,” 
“Spear Dance,” and then had the clown stunts between the acts, 

Of course, peanuts and lollipops were served to complete 
the circus. Sideshows were held in the tents and the animals 
in the fenced enclosure grazed peacefully while the multitude 
gazed with envious eyes. 

It is a tremendous amount of work to put on a circus, but 
the children love it so that for a month ahead of time they 
will work like beavers to help, and everyone wants to partici- 
pate no matter how humble the part. 





We should remember that children live in shorter time 
units than we do. Their imaginations cannot conceive the 
whole history of their time, as those of adults often can. Their 
perspective is shorter and cannot be artificially extended with- 
out injury. They feel security in terms first of all in their day- 
to-day living. It is this concrete sense of security that in the 
long run determines their reactions to the larger world outside. 

Child Study—1939 
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Institute on the Exceptional Child 
at the Woods Schools 


“Progress of Scientific Research in the Field of the Excep- 
tional Child” was the keynote for the Sixth Institute on the 
Exceptional Child held at the Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pa.., 
on October 24, 1939. 

For the morning session Dr. R. D. Matthews, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, introduced 
the three speakers and conducted the discussion following each 
paper. 

The first paper was read by Dr. A. Irving Hallowell, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on “The Child, the Savage and Human Experience.” Quot- 
ing the often-used phrase “Ontogeny is the essence of phylog- 
eny” he cited as dangerous the tendency to apply this thesis to 
non-biological and cultural phenomena. Dr. Hallowell mentioned 
how G. Stanley Hall first fell into this error by emphasizing 
the influence of the past history of the race upon the stages 
in a child’s post-natal life, how Freud also employed the re- 
capitulation theory as is brought out in his “repetition com- 
pulsion” and his insistence that the child, even in his ideational 
mental content, passes through definite phylogenetic stages. 
Even Piaget’s thesis of regular stages of childhood thinking, 
Dr. Hallowell stated, cannot be entirely substantiated by evi- 
dence from anthropology. “Can all these theories of recapitu- 
lation be arrived at independently by archeological and histori- 
cal evidence?” Dr. Hallowell said no. Citing evidence from his 
work on graphic art and child behavior in American Indian 
cultures and evidence from non-occidental cultures, he stated 
that it is dangerous to draw analogies between race and indi- 
vidual development as the cultural differences do not bear out 
the recapitulation hypothesis. Biological background and ma- 
turation in the development of the child should be given a more 
limiting role while that of experience should be granted more 
weight. Dr. Hallowell concluded his paper by stressing that it 
would be more fruitful for scientists to study not only just 
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what the stages of childhood are, but more specifically under 
just what conditions these stages succeed each other. “We 
know practically nothing about children of savages. We need 
these data not only as control data but also to throw more 
light upon the mentality of the savage.” 

Dr. W. E. Blatz, Director of the Child Study Institute at 
Toronto, spoke on “What is an Exceptional Child?” Dr. Blatz 
declined to answer this question until certain problems in child 
psychology are solved. The term exceptional implies a norm. 
In order to label something normal we must have a continuum, 
to have a continuum we must have a series of events upon which 
we can place a value, to get a value we must be able to mea- 
sure. For the field of mental measurement, asks Dr. Blatz, 
what are our criteria? So far our only criterion for intelligence 
is overt behavior. The only overt behavior that can be mea- 
sured is the child’s achievement. No one has analyzed learning 
except by achievement. The assumption that the degree of 
learning can be judged from performance is erroneous. We 
aren’t measuring capacity, but manifest capacity. We don't 
know what a capacity really is. There has been too much bor- 
rowing from physical sciences to explain psychological phe 
nomena. Dr. Blatz felt that it would be more fruitful for psy- 
chologists to study “. . . under what conditions of the present 
is the past projected into the future.” We should know more 
of just how past experiences are projected into the future. 
Also, he warned, there is no fundamental difference between 
any two mental acts whether it be learning to walk or solving 
a calculus problem. Dr. Blatz closed his talk by recommend- 
ing that instead of referring to the backward child as mentally 
deficient, we refer to him as slow, as one who simply takes 
longer to do a task. 


Dr. Bruno Klopfer, Director of the Rorshach Institute, con- 
cluded the morning session by speaking on “Comparisons Be- 
tween the Binet and Rorshach Methods.” First Dr. Klopfer 
gave a brief description of the Rorshach Method. He outlined 
the problem of trying to provide a link between psychometry 
and clinical observation. The projection method used in the 
Rorshach tests has the advantage of getting a total action pic- 
ture. The examiner is not so much interested in what content 
the subject sees in the ink blot but how he approaches and 
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handles the situation. Dr. Klopfer told of an experiment where 
twenty Rorshach analyses done by children in New England 
were sent to him to arrange in rank order according to the 
intelligence of the subjects doing the analyses. He knew noth- 
ing of the age, sex or general mental level of these subjects. By 
noting such cues as the degree of organization of the analysis, 
and the extent to which slight differences in shading disturbed 
the subject he was able to gain some insight into the relative 
intelligence level of the subjects. The correlation between his 
rank order based upon the Rorshach analyses and those based 
upon Binet test results turned out to be .68, which is of course 
highly significant. Dr. Klopfer closed his interesting discus- 
sion by suggesting that a promising study would be to run a 
correlation between the qualitative aspects of the Binet method 
and the Rorshach method. 


At the afternoon session two more papers were presented 
before the Institute. The first was by Dr. J. Louise Despert of 
the Payne Whitney Clinic at New York who spoke about “Re- 
search in the Nursery School.” She first described the admin- 
istrative set-up of the nursery and under what conditions data 
were gathered. The personality, intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment of each child is followed closely and noted chrono- 
logically. Some of the findings were that children identify 
themselves and members of their families with different dolls. 
The only child is inclined to assign imaginary words to her dolls. 
Some children show aggressiveness toward members of the fam- 
ily by striking and hitting dolls who are identified with those 
particular members. 


Dr. Charles M. Morris, Resident Psychologist at the 
Woods Schools, concluded the day’s program by reading his 
paper on “A Special School Looks at Special Education.” He 
discussed comprehensively the role of the special school in edu- 
cation today. Were it not for special education, the whole edu- 
cational system would suffer for want of new methods. Dr. 
Morris pointed out that the private boarding school stands in 
a unique position because it sees the child twenty-four hours a 
day and because its policies are not influenced by community 
attitudes and mores. A special private school offers opportuni- 
ties for social training, hobby interest stimulation, games and 
parties which provide object lessons in living together. Also 
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such schools offer teacher interneships which will benefit schools, 
public and private. The keynote of the whole activity program 
for the special school should be “Nothing succeeds like success,” 
One cannot refrain from making at least a few remarks 
upon the splendid way in which the directors of the Woods 
Schools conducted the whole program. The extent to which 
every need of the visitor was both anticipated and supplied was 
a lesson in synchronization and organization. The manners and 
cooperativeness of the personnel left an immediate impression 
which did honor to the spirit and status of the Woods Schools, 
But the main imprint carried away by the participant was the 
value of this Institute as a means for arousing interest and 
stimulating research on the problems of the exceptional child, 
Of such meetings it could be said, the more the better! 
Vineland, N. J. S. Roy HEATH, Jr. 


A Regional Meeting at Devereux Schools 


The East Central Region of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency held its regular meeting at the Devereux 
Schools on October 28, 1939. 

During the morning, some of the Devereux Schools’ staff 
acted as guides through the three schools, Devereux Academy, 
Devereux Manor and Devereux Hall. Many interesting demon- 
strations of the type of work carried on in these schools were 
given. In the art center there were exhibitions of music, danc- 
ing and art. In the art room generous use of finger painting 
was in evidence. The self-expression value of this form of 
painting was apparent. In the intermediate class a puppet 
show was in progress. Weaving, cooking and jewelry making 
were concentrated in the craft center; rhythm work and exer- 
cise drills in the boys’ and girls’ gymnasium. A demonstration 
of correctional work in speech defects was of interest to a large 
number of the guests. 

After luncheon Dr. James Lewald, Superintendent of the 
District Training School at Laurel, Maryland, presided over the 
general session. The first paper, “The Municipal Court in Re- 
lation to the Feeble-minded Problem” was read by Dr. Samuel 
Leopold, Director of the Neuro-Psychiatric Division of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia. Citing several case studies, Dr. 
Leopold brought out clearly some of the problems with which 
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the court so often finds itself confronted, i.e., a very poor home 
situation, a patient badly in need of special care and the particu- 
lar institution most suited to the patient, being filled to capacity 
with a long waiting list. As a partial solution to the problem 
of overcrowded correctional institutions Dr. Leopold stressed 
that we should take steps to identify our feeble-minded popula- 
tion before they become delinquent. 

Dr. Esther L. Richards Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, delivered a dynamic address on 
“Mental Deficiency and Institutional Training.” She cited one 
problem after another in the field of mental deficiency. No 
class of society has been properly educated in concepts of feeble- 
mindedness including our teachers, our judges, and our lawyers. 
Even a pediatrician diagnosed a feeble-minded boy normal, not 
on the basis of psychometric examination but because the child 
looked normal. 

Professional workers should not depend entirely on the IQ 
to the exclusion of other factors such as social competence 
when diagnosing an individual. Dr. Richards cited a case of 
a child, IQ 85, who was so socially incompetent that he could 
not live with normal people without special care. There should 
be more study of the relationship between the IQ and social 
maturity. 

Turning to the topic of sterilization, Dr. Richards praised 
its value in making possible the parole of thousands of inmates 
who would otherwise have to remain institutionalized during 
the child-bearing or child-producing periods of their lives. 

Doctors and clinical psychologists who give parents of 
feeble-minded children false hope by not telling them the truth 
about their child’s condition were deprecated. The parent 
should be reconciled to the child’s mental weaknesses as early 
as possible and the psychologist should help that parent in de- 
ciding for just what specifically the child should be trained. 

Reiterating her opening remarks, Dr. Richards closed by 
stressing the need to awaken public consciousness to the real 
problems of feeble-mindedness. 

Miss Dorothy M. Bassett, Psychologist at the Vineland 
N. J. State School, told the general session of the work with 
blind defective children at her school. Augmenting her talk with 
movies, she outlined the sad state of the blind defective where 
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no provision was made for his or her special training. So much 
of the blind child’s time would go unoccupied because ghe 
couldn’t participate in activities and instruction planned for gee. 
ing children. A class of thirteen pupils was organized at the 
State School at Vineland and a special teacher supplied in ¢o. 
operation with the New Jersey Association for the Blind. This 
class has now learned to knit, crochet, dance, play musical in. 
struments, and in cases where the mental age was above six 
years to read Braille. Clubs were organized and run by normal 
blind teachers. Miss Bassett concluded her talk by stating that 
education for the mentally deficient blind should be included 
in institutions which have that type of inmate. 


“Psychological Service or Mental Testing” was the ques- 
tion discussed by Dr. Charles M. Morris, Resident Psychologist 
at the Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania. Dr. Morris 
reviewed the attempt on the part of psychologists like Thurstone 
and Spearman to find elements of intelligence, the attempt to 
find groups of tests or clusters which have a high coefficient of 
correlation among themselves. If a good cluster was found, 
then it was assumed to test similar mental elements. Seven 
general clusters have been proposed, namely, tests of speed, 
visual imagery, induction, number facility, word fluency, mem- 
ory and verbal reasoning. Thurstone is devising new key tests 
which represent each cluster. Dr. Morris felt that we have 
gone too far without analyzing what elements we are testing. 
He concluded his paper by stating his belief that general psy- 
chology continues to be too theoretical, not dealing enough with 
people. 

The last paper was on the subject of “Eugenic Steriliza- 
tion of the Epileptic and the Mentally Deficient.” It was de- 
livered by Dr. George B. Arnold, Superintendent of the Virginia 
Colony for Epileptics and Feeble-minded. In Virginia, the 
state legislature has passed a bill granting power to a state 
medical board for the sterilization of the feeble-minded. It was 
found that five percent of the families in the State of Virginia 
supplied ninety percent of the feeble-minded in institutions of 
that state. This new law has allowed sterilization and subse- 
quent paroling of twelve hundred patients in institutions. This 
has greatly facilitated the problem of crowded institutions and 
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parole by allowing a healthy turnover in institutional popula- 
tions. 

During the discussion of this paper the subject of how to 
present the case for sterilization to state legislatures and other 
groups concerned was brought to the fore. Dr. Edgar A. Doll, 
Director of Research at The Vineland Training School made the 
timely suggestion that we would do well to emphasize the ad- 
visability of sterilization on socio-economic grounds rather than 
on grounds of heredity. Dr. Doll pointed out that it is extremely 
difficult to prove poor heredity in a specific case whereas if the 
matter of the parents being socially incompetent to rear a 
child, whether normal or subnormal, is stressed we shall be 
treading on more valid ground. 

S. Roy HEATH, JR. 


Vineland, N. J. 


Book Review 


SLATER, ELEANOR, ET AL. Types, Levels, and Irregularities of 
Response to a Nursery School Situation of Forty Children 
Observed with Special Reference to the Home Environment, 
Vol. IV, No. 2., Serial No. 21, (Washington D. C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development, 1939), 148 pp. 


The still moot question of whether or not there is a pat- 
tern to which children conform in adjusting themselves socially 
and emotionally to a new experience, was the basis for the ex- 
periment carried recently by Eleanor Slater, with the assistance 
of Ruth Beckwith and Lucille Behnke, at the Harvard Univer- 
sity Public Health Center. 

Interest in this study extended to the various responses 
of the children to a new environment, the transfer of experience 
from period to period, and the individual differences in initial 
adjustment; responses to specific situations; and irregularities 
of response with reference to changes in the home environ- 
ment. 

The forty children selected for the experiment were be- 
tween the ages of two years and three years three months, cho- 
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sen from the Growth Study Files of the Harvard School of Pyp. 
lic Health. 

The Nursery School subjects were divided into groups of 
5 or 6; were in attendance for periods of 4-6 weeks at initia 
time, and 2 or more weeks at subsequent visits, returning to 
the Nursery at six month intervals until kindergarten age wag 
reached. 

Daily records including narrative accounts, and diary 
sheets taken during observation periods were preserved and 
combined for analysis before conclusions were stated. 

There was no single pattern found, but the differences in 
response can be classified into three types: twelve of the forty 
children gave many responses in the initial situation but de. 
creased as time went on; thirteen in the group were low in the 
number of responses but increased with adjustment; the re 
maining fifteen subjects fluctuated from day to day, sometimes 
having accelerated responses, and sometimes an inhibition of 
responses. 

It may be of significance to state that in the response to 
specific situations, there was more consistence between intellec- 
tual and motor items in successive visits than was shown in 
responses to social and emotional items. 

The reactions of the Nursery School children were uninfiu- 
enced by the presence or absence of siblings in the group; the 
presence of additional adults in the home environment carried 
no variation in response. 

The publication is a thorough compilation of method, data 
and conclusions, including a sample record form, and exhaus- 
tive bibliography. Many pages are devoted to illustrative case 
material which would prove invaluable to any Nursery, experi- 
mental or otherwise. 

Its clear and scientific format invites further experimenta- 
tion to bring more substantiation; it lends suggestions for sin- 
gle and isolated experiments with nursery school youngsters. 


MARGARET T’.. WILSON 
Vineland, N. J. 




















































